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Origin of Chwoalry, 
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„„ | 2 
Derweex the age of Charlemagne and 
that of the Cruſades, a revolution had taken 
place among the Spaniards, the Normans, and 
the French, which gradually extended to the 
reſt of Europe, The ſervice of the Infantry was 


degraded to the Plebeians ; the Cavalry formed 


the ſtrength of the Armies, and the honourable 
name of Miles, or Soldier, was confined to the 
Gentlemen who ſerved on Horſeback, and were 
inveſted with the character of Knighthood. The 
Dukes and Counts, who had uſurped the rights 
Sovereignty, divided the Provinces among their 
faithful Barons: rhe Barons diſtributed among 


their Vaſſals the Fiefs or Benefices of their ju- 


riſdiction; and theſe military Tenants, the 


Peers of each other and of their Lord, compo- 


ſed the noble or equeſtrian Order, which dif- 


. dained to conceive the Peaſant or Burgher as 


* Gibbon, of 


43 

of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. The dig- 
nity of their birth was preſerved by pure and 
equal alliances; their Sons alone, who could 
produce four quarters or lines of Anceſtry, 
wichout ſpot or r-proach, might legally pretend 


to the honour of Knighthood ; but a valiant 


Plebeian was ſometimes enriched and ennobled 
by the Sword, and became the Father of a new 
race. A ſingle Knight could impart, according 


; to his judgement, the character which he re- 


ceived ; and the warlike Sovereigns of Europe 
derived more glory from this perſonal ditinc- 
tion, than from the luſlre of their Diadem. 
This ceremony, of which ſome traces may be 
found in Tacitus and the Woods of Germany, 
was in its origin ſimple and profane ; the Can- 
didate, after ſome previous trial, was inveſted 
with his Sword and Spurs; and his Cheek or 
Shoulder were touched with a ſlight blow, as 


an emblem of the laſt affront, which it was law- - 
ful for him to endure. But Superſtition min- 


gled in every public and private action of life; 
in the Holy Wars, it ſanctified the profeſſion 
of Arms; and the order of Chivalry was aſſimi- 


lated in its rights and privileges to the ſacred 


orders of Prieſthood. The bath and white 
Garment of the Novice, were a copy of the 
regeneration of Baptiſm ; his Sword, which he 


offered 
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offered on the Altar, was bleſſed by the Mini- 
ſters of Religion; his folemn reception was 
preceeded by Faſts and Vigils ; and he was 
created a Knight in the name of God, of St. 
George, and of St. Michael the Archangel. 


He ſwore to accompliſh the duties of his Pro- 
feſſion ; and education, example, and the pub- 


lic opinion, were the inviolable guardians of his 
Oath. As the Champion of God and the La- 
dies, he devoted himſelf to ſpeak the Truth; 
to maintain the Right; to protect the Diſtreſ- 
ſed ; to practice Courteſy, a virtue leſs familiar 
to the Ancients ; to purſue the Infidels; to deſ- 


piſe the allurements of eaſe and ſafety; and to 


vindicate in every perilous Adventure the ho- 
nor of his Character. The abuſe of the ſame 
Spirit provoked the illiterate Knight to diſdain 
the Arts of Induſtry and Peace, to eſteem him- 
ſelf the ſole judge and avenger of his own Inju- 
ries; and proudly to neglect the Laws of Civil 
Society and Military Diſcipline. Yet the be- 


nefits of this Inſtitution; N refine the temper 
of n ſome principles of 


Faith, Juſtice, and Humanity, were ſtrongly 
felt, and have been often obſerved. The aſ- 
perity of national prejudice was ſoftened ; and 
the community of Religion and Arms ſpread 
a ſimilar colour and generous Emulation over 

the 
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the face of Chriſtendom. Abroad, in enter- 
priſe and Pilgrimage, at home in martial exer- 
ciſe, the Warriors of every Country were per- 
petually aſſociated; and impartial taſte muſt 
prefer a Gothic Tournament to the Olympic 
Games of Claſſic Antiquity. Inſtead of the 
naked ſpectacles which corrupted the manners 

of the Greeks, and baniſhed from the ſtadium 
the Virgins and Matrons ; the pompous decora- 
tion of the Liſts was crowned with the preſence 
of chaſte and high-born Beauty, from whoſe 
hands the Conqueror received the Prize of his 
Dexterity and Courage. The ſkill and ſtrength 
that were exerted in Wreſtling and Boxing, 
bear a diſtant and doubtful relation to the me- 
rit of a Soldier ; but the Tournaments, as they 
were invented in France, and eagerly adopted 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt, preſented a lively 
image of the buſineſs of the Field. The ſingle 
Combats, the general Skirmiſh, the defence of 
a Paſs, or Caſtle, were rehearſed as in actual 
Service ; and the Conteſt, both in real and 
mimic War, was decided by the ſuperior ma- 
nagement of the Horſe and Lance. The Lance 
was the proper and peculiar Weapon of the 
Knight: his Horſe was of a large and heavy 
breed; but this Charger, till he was rouſed by 
the approaching danger, was uſually led by an 
Attendant 


8 (9. 
Attendant, and he quietly rode a Pad or Pal- 


frey of a more eaſy pace. His Helmet and 


Sword, his Greaves, and Buckler, it would be 


ſuperfluous deſcribe ; but I may remark, that 


at the period of the Cruſades, the Armour was 
leſs ponderous than in later times; and that in- 


ſtead of a maſſy cuiraſs, his breaſt was defended 


by an Hauberk or Coat of Mail. When their 


long Lances were fixed in the reſt, the Warriors 
furiouſly ſpurred their Horſes againſt the Foe ; | 


and the light Cavalry of the Turks and Arabs 
could ſeldom ſtand againſt the direct and im- 
petuous weight of their charge. Each Knight 
was attended to the Field by his faithful Squire, 


2 Youth of equal birth and ſimilar hopes; he was 
followed by his Archers and Men at Arms, and 
four, or five, or ſix Soldiers, were computed as 


the furniture of a complete Lance. In the ex- 
peditions to the neighbouring Kingdoms or the 
Holy Land, the duties of the feudal tenure no 


: longer ſubſiſted; the voluntary ſervice of the 
| Knights and their followers was either prompted 
by zeal or attachment, or purchaſed with re- 


wards and promiſes ; and the numbers of each 


Squadron were meaſured by the power, the 


wealth, and the fame of each independent Chief- 


tain. They were diſtinguiſhed by his Banner. 
his Armorial Coat, and his cry of War ; and the 
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moſt ancient Families of Europe muſt ſeek in 
theſe Atchievements the origin and proof of 


their Nobility. In this rapid portrait of Chi- 


valry, I have been urged to anticipate on the 
ſtory of the Cruſades, at once an effect, and a 


cauſe, of this memorable Inſtitution, 
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QF THE 


ARMOUR. 


In the early ages of Chivalry, Plate Armour 
was not worn, the flat Helmet and the Hawberk 
or twiſted Mail, was the invariable defence for 
a long period ; many Tombs, in particular 
thoſe of the Templars, have the Effigies thus 


habited ; but in the reign of Edward III, we 


find the Hawberk appearing only about the 
Neck, at the back part of the Legs and Thighs, 
and round the Waiſt, hanging from under the 
Breaſt-plate, as 1n the Frontiſpiece, to the time 


of Henry VII, it diſappeared gradually except 


at the Joints. 
At the time of Elizabeth, Gunpowder had 


become in more general uſe, and the increaſed 
_ thickneſs of the Armour, wich the additional 


Placcate in front, to refiſt its force, made the 
Armour extremely unweildy; to eaſe in ſome 


degree the wearer, the Greeves began to be 
laid akde, 2 
During 


2 


C he + Bd. th 


Tome lictle altrration took place in the Helmet 


in the ſucceeding reigns, and the Brafſards and 
Cuiſſes, being thrown aſide, the Cuiraſs and 
Coat of buff was retained ; but the ſeven Years 


War, where the Cuviraſs was worn, was the laſt 
in which the Fngliſh Army had any remains of 


their ancient Armour. Formerly, the employ- 
ment of Armourers was one of the principal; 
the intricacy of their work, and the technical 
terms of the different pieces, was an occupation 


that required length of time to arrive at any 
proficiency ; the only Perſon of that occupation 


in England, is Mr. Coors, of the Tower. 
The Names of the principal parts of the 


Arms are theſe, the 


Helmet, for the Head, 
Beaver, the part that opened in front 
Visor, oppoſite the Eyes 
Gerget, round the Neck, the origin of that 
which Officers now wear when on Duty 
Breaſt- late, in the front | 
Back-picee, at the back 
Reſt, near the right Arm- pit, for ſupporting 
the Lance 
Placcate, Over the Breaſt- plate, to ſtrengthen 
* 
Tabard, 


During the Civil Wars of Charles I, Armour 
excepting the Greeves, was conſtantly wore, 


AD 


„ 
Tabard, the Family Arms of the weater, ge- 
— on Silk, as in the Frontiſpiece 
Pouldron, for the Shoulder 
Braſſards, for the Arms 
Gauntletts, for the Hands 
Rein Guards, for the lower part of the Back 
Cuiſſes, for the T highs 
Greeves, for the Legs 
Beſides che Lance, Shield, and Sword, with 
the Tefters, Main feres, and 7 rappings for the 
1 Horſt, 
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Jouſts and To urnaments. 


10 | 
T As the frequent exhibition of the very 
ſumptuous Materials and Workmanſhip, of 
which Armorial Trophies conſiſted, could not 
but be grateful to minds wholly dedicated to 
the purſuit of Chivalry ; we cannot wonder that 
the ſplendor preſented by Fouſts and Tourna- 
ments, was fought as often as any occaſion of- 
fered, ether of judicial Combat or of Public 
ſhew. During ſeveral Centuries both were 
equally accordant with the genius of the Peo- 
ple, and conducted with the {ame Ceremonies. 
1 ſhall therefore give a detail of the eſtabliſhed 
ordinances and modes to be obſerved at them. 
Judicial Combat was granted upon petition 
to the King, in cauſes where the Crime was ſo 
attrocious as to threaten the Life of either Par- 
ty, and was maintained and denied without proof 
by Witneſs. Recovrſe was then had by Royal 
Licence, to the deciſion of the Sword or Spear. 
© | | At 


25 Dalla way. 
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„ 
At theſe Solemnities the High Conſtable and 
Earl Marſhal were always officially preſent, and 
the King in perſon, if the Parties were Noble. 
No proceſs of Law could be more ſummary, for 
the vanquiſhed Combatant was adjudged guilty, 
and executed without appeal or delay; and if 
the cauſes were treaſonable, with the uſual 
marks of indignity ; many inſtances however of 
this practice are not upon record. 
Previouſly to the final iſſue of the Quarrel, 
application was made to the Earl Marſhal's 
Court, when the Appellant, after reciting his 
' Grievance, had option either of civil or military 
Redreſs; having pledged himſelf to the latter, 
his Cartell of Challenge was preferred to the 
Earl Marſhall, with a Petition that he would 
obtain the Licence of the Sovereign for a ſolemn 
Jouſt. But this proceedure could only occur 
between Gentlemen of Blood or Coat Armour, 
as without theſe qualifications, no man was en- 
titled to the cognizance or protection of the 
Court of Chivalry, Much of the apparently 
unjuſt partiality to the accident of high Birth 
is loſt, if it be conſidered, that thoſe who diſ- 
graced it by diſhonorable actions were liable 
to the ſevere and irrevocable ſenrence of Degra- 
dation, which was not unfrequently inflicted 
with Ceremonies of the moſt humiliating ſort. 

The 
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The ferocious animoſity with which theſe 
Conflicts were carried on, was characteriſtic of 


the fierce ſpirit of Chivalry, which admitted 
none of the palliative Virtues ; its reſentments 


were ſanguinary, and its generoſity loſt much 
of its utility by extravagance and injudicious 


direction upon the inſuperable prejudices, un- 


der which the mind of Man then laboured, all 
their opinions and conduct were formed, and; 
there were many interferences, which ſenſibly 
wounded the Pride of our Anceſtors, which 


Modern refinements have taught us to overlook 
or deride. Such were the aſſumption of the 


Armorial Enſigns of others, the rivalry in the 
affections of the Fair Sex, the uſurpation of 
ſeignorial Rights, and many of an inferior na- 
ture, which are now more readily accommoda— 
ted. In caſes of Honor the Duel offered an 
immediate and deciſive Redreſs, in thoſe of 
Property ; the lazineſs of the Law cauſed the 
Martial Remedy to be frequently preferred. 

It was peculiarly congenial with the Warlike 
Spirit of early times to encourage the repre- 
ſentations of theſe Combats, in which the 


Splendor and Solemnity were equal, and per- 


ſonal danger in a great meaſure avoided. They 

were called Tournaments, .Tilts, or Haſtiludes, 

and were always held by the King's appoint- 
5 8 ment 
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ment, and at his expence, excepting the gor- 
geous Furniture of the Knights. Ten or more 
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Champions on either ſide not rarely entered the 1 
Liſts, and the Ladies attended to award the l 
Prize; but where the Adventurers were ſo nu— 
merous, intricate circumſtances would often a= 
riſe, which rendered the deciſion of Victory 
K difficult to be made, and Produced much debate | 
in the Earl Marſhal's Court. | 
It is certain that theſe Exhibitions wanted the 
ſanction of the Church, for Monks could not 
J behold that without ſcandal, which diverted the 
channel of Wealth from their own Coffers, and 
were jealous of Shews in which they could take 
no part, and which they found with indignation 
were equally amuſing to every rank in Society, 
as Proceſſions of Saints or Holy Rites. Several 
of the Pontiffs were prevailed upon to denounce 
their wrath upon the partakers in theſe Sports; 
but the ſtrong propenſity to Military purſuits, 
which were then ſo prevalent, ſubduing Super- | 
ſtition itſelf, baſed and defied the Menace. 
Of ſuch extreme coſt were theſe Entertainments, 
that the Royal Treaſure could alone ſupport 
them, when carried to the greateſt height of 
Decoration and Magnificence. 
/ By no Sovereign were they celebrated either 
ſo irequently, or with ſuch profuſion, as by 


King I 
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King Edward III, during whoſe ſtately Reign, 


Chivalry exhibed all her ſtores of romantic Ele- 


gance, his Triumphs were ſupplied with the 


moſt coſtly Armorial Furniture; and the ac- 
counts now remaining of the expences of his 


Wardrobe, exceed the preſent idea of the re- 


ſources of that time; to which his grateful | 
Subjects willingly contributed, and in which the 
Nobllity were proud to conſume the produce 


of cheir rentals; even the Ladies of the Court 


partook of that Martial Spirit, and on many 
occaſions aſliſted at theſe Solemnities, fantaſti- 
cally Armed, and mounted on Horſes moſt 
richly Capariſoned ; they conſtantly attended, 


ſeated under Canopies of State; and it is re- 


corded that Queen Philippa, Queen of King 
Edward III, very narrowly eſcaped with her 


Life, upon the falling down of the Scaffold at 
à Tournament held in Cheapſide. | 


That the venaration for thoſe engaged in 
theſe Combats might be excited in the Specta- 
tors by perſonal Dignity, and excellence, no 
one was admitted to the Liſts, who could not 
prove himſelf, at leaſt materially, to be one of 
tour Deſcents, and diſplay a legitimate Coat 
Armour ; this quality was in ſome degree intro- 
duftory of the firſt compilation of Pedigrees ; 
for it is certain, that thoſe who wiſhed to enter 
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the Liſts were ambitious of exhibitingevery de- 
ſcent they could prove beyond thoſe which were 
merely neceſſary. Although the cuſtom of 
bearing Arms was infinitely diverſified, and im- 
proved by the fplendor exhibited at rhe Joaſts, 
Tourneys, Haſtiludes, or Tilts ; it is certain 
from this circumſtance, that they were not ante- 
cel ent to the introduction of perſonal Armories, 
fince the law ful and. allowed bearing of Heraldic 
| Devices was an indiſpenſibſe preliminary. No 
deſcription could offer of theſe fuperb ſcenes 
can exceed that of Chancer, who was hrnfett an 
eye witneſs to them—than this Sketch nothing 


can be more lively and pictureſque ; 


There mayſt thou fer devy ſing of Narneys, 
So uncouth, ſo ryche, and wrought fo well, 
Of gold ſmythrye, of brody nge, and of ſtel ; 
The fcheldis bright, the teſters and traparys 
Gold hewen helmys, aawberkys, cote armourys3 
Lordo, in parameutis, on her courierys; 
Knyghtis of retenue, and eke ſquyeris; 
Rayinge of ſperys. and helmys brot elynge; 
Gig ginge of ſcheldys, with lanverts lacynge 2 
Taere as nede b, they werein noting idle; 
The fomy ſtedys, on the golden bridle 
Gnawing, and faſti the armo.uris alſo, 
With file and hammer prick inge to and fro 3 3 
Knavys on fote, and co nmonys man on, 
With ſchorte ſtavys, as wikke as they my gon: 
Pypis, and Trumpis, nakerys and clariounys, 


That in battayle blowen Hoody ſouanys. 
It is allowed by Hiſtorians, that the Pnalihh 


were more addicted to theſe Martial exerciſes 
than 
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| than any other Nation; and by no means did 


their Sovereigns retain or conciliate the affec- 
tions of their Subjects ſo much as by frequent 


Tournaments, which even till the later Centu- 


ries were occaſionally celebrated in Smithfield 
during Lent. Many elaborate Treatiſes have 
been publiſhed in ſeveral Languages, in which 
the forms of Chivalry are ſcruplouſly diſcuſſed, 

the degrees of honor aſceitained, and puniſh- 
ments preſcribed for thoſe who offended againſt 


the laws and rights of Arms. To the Germans 
and French we muſt allow ourſelves indebted for 


the invention and arrangement of theſe magni- 


ficent Exhibitions; and if the induſtrious Co- 
lombiere be conſulted, it will be found that we 
vVere content to adopt their Ceremonies without 


deviation, and reſorted to their Inflirates for 
final deciſions. 

One of the moſt ſolemn occaſions of Combat, 
excepting for the proof of Hig'\ Treaſon, was 
the aſſumption of a Family bearing which ad- 
mitted a double claim ; ſuch indeed occured but 


rarely, and thoſe of few under the rank of a 


Baron. The privilege of bearing Arms invol- 


ved in it every honorable pretenſion, the laws of 
Chivalry had ever the redreſs of Injuries, and 
the eſtabliſnment of Juſt Rights as their 1 invaria- 


ble object. 
In 
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In the Tournament ſo ſevere was the ſhock, 
that a Turkiſh Ambaſſador at Paris, being pre- 
ſent at one of theſe ſolemnities, was aiked what 


he thought of it, replied, if it was in earneſt it 
was too little, but if it was for paſtime it was too 


much, as Man is no hypocrite in his amuſements 


it enables us to judge of the character of our 
| Anceſtors, and however pleaſing Modern man- 


ners may be, what perhaps we have gained in 


refinement, we have loſt in energy. 


— 


Origin of the Point of Honor. 


4 1 

Tur trial by Combat had ſome reaſon for it 
founded on experience. In a Military Nation, 
Cowardice ſuppoſes other vices; it is an argu- 
ment of a Perſon's having reſiſted the principles 


of his Education, of his being inſenſible of ho- 


nour, and of having refuſed to be directed by 
thoſe maxims which govern other men; it ſhows 
that he neither fears their contempt, nor ſets any 
value upon their eſteem. Men of any tolerable 
extraction ſeldom want either the dexterity re- 
quiſite to accompany ſtrength, or the ſtrength 
neceſſary to concur with courage; becauſe as they 
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tet a value upon Honor, they are practiſed of 


courſe 1n things without which this Honor can- 


not be obtained. Beſides, in a Military Nation, 


where ſtrength, courage, and proweſs are eſ- 
teemed, crimes really odious are thoſe which a- 
riſe from impoſture, fineſſe, and cunning, that 


iS, from cowardice. 


Here I ſce the firſt rife and formation of the 


particular articles of our point of Honor. The 


Accuſer began with declaring in the preſence of 
the Judge, that ſuch a perſon had committed 


ſuch an ackion; and the Accuſed made anſwer 


that he lied; upon which the Judge gave orders 


for the Duel. It became then an eſtabliſhed. 


rule, that whenever a Perſon had the Lie given 
him, it was incumbent on him to fight. 
Upon a Man's declaring he would fight, he 


could not afterwards depart from his word ; if 


De did, he was condemned to a penalty. Hence 


this rule enſued, that whenever a perſon had 


engaged his word, honor forbade him to recal it. 


Gentlemen fought one another on Horſeback, 


armed at all points; Villains fought on Foot 
and with Batoons. Hence it followed, that the 


Batcon was looked upon as the inſtrument of 


inſults and affronts; becauſe to ſtrike a Man 
with it, was treating him like a Villain. 


None but Villains fought with their Faces un- 


covered; ſo that none butkhey could receive a 
blow 
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Dio on the Face. Therefore a box on the Far 


became an injury that muſt be ex piated with 
Blood, becauſe the Perſon who received it had 
been treated as a Villain. 

Let us then conclude, that our forefathers 


were extremely ſenſible of affronts; bur that 


affronts of a particular kind, ſuch as being 


ſtruck with 2 certain inſtrument on a certain 


part of the body, and in a certain manner, were 
yet unknown to them. All this was included 
in the affront of being beaten; and, in this 
caſe, the proportion of the exceſs conſtituted 


thegreatneſs of the outrage. 


As in the ſingle Combats, the Champions were 
armed at all points; and as with heavy Arms, 
both of the offenſive and defenſive kind, thoſe 
of particular temper and force were of infinite 


advantage; the notion of ſome Champions hav- 


ing inchanted Arms, mult certainly have turned 


the brains ofa great many People. 


Hence aroſe the marvellous ſyſtem of Chivalry. 


The minds of all ſorts of People quickly imbi- 


bed theſe extravagant ideas. Then it was that 
m Romances they beheld Knizhts-errant, Ne- 
cromancers, Fairies, winged or intelligent Hor- 
les, inviſible or invulnerable Men, Magicians 
who concerned themſelves in the birth and edu- 
cation of great Perſonages, inchanted and diſin- 
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chanted Palaces, a new World in the midſt of 
the old one, and the ordinary courſe of Nature 
left only to the lower claſs of Mankind. 


| Knights-errant always in Armour, in a part of 
the World full of Caſtles, Forts, and Robbers, 
found honor in puniſhing Injuſtice and protecting 


Weakneſs. Hence our Romances abounded 
with Gallantry founded on the idea of Love, 


Joined with that of Strength and Protection. 


Such was the original of Gallantry, when they 
formed to their Imaginations an extraordinary 
ſet of Men, who at the ſight of Virtue, joined 
with Beauty in Diſtreſs, were inclined to expoſe 


themſelves to all hazards for their ſake, and to 


endeavour to pleaſe them in the common actions 
of Life. 


Our Romances of Chivalry flattered this de- 


| fire of pleaſing, and communicated to a part of 


Europe that ſpirit of Gallantry, which we may 
venture to affirm was very little known to the 


Ancients, My 
The prodigious luxury of that immenſe City 


of Rome, flattered the idea of ſenſible pleaſures. 


A certain notion of tranquillity in the Fields of 
Greece gave riſe to the deſcription of ſoft and 
amorous ſentiments. The idea of Knights-er- 


rant, protectors of the Virtue and Beauty of the 


fair Sex, led People to that of Gallantry. 


This 


1 


This ſpirit was continued by the cuſtom of 


Tournaments, which, uniting the rights of Va- 
lour and Love, added ſtill a great importance 
to Gallantry. 
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ie England during theſe ſhining Revolutions, 
gained any real advantage, it was only that of 
having a ſpirit of Elegance and Honor now dif- 
fuſed through every rank of People. The mean- 
eſt Soldier now began to follow his Leader from 


love, and not compulſion; he was brave from 


ſentiment alone, and had the Honor of his Coun- 


try beating his Heart, even though in the hum- 


bleſt ſtation. This was the time when Chivalry 
was at the higheſt, and all the ſucceſſes of En- 
gland, at this period, we re owing to a concur- 
rence of circumſtances not much regarded by 


Hiſtorians: A romantic Nation, was led on by @ 


romantic King, | 

This Spirit of Chivalry, in ſome meaſure, 
ſerved to ſoften the ferocity of the age; it was 
a mixture of Love, Generolity, and War, You 
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* Hiſtory of England, by a Nobleman. 
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have already ſeen, that the ſons of Princes ai 
the Nobility, inſte:d of being bred to Arts, or 
pohſhed by the ſeicnecs, were hrought into the 
Field at an early age, and inſtructed 1 in no other 
arts, but thoſe of Arms. 

This inſtruction conſiſted in little more than 
merely how to ſit on Horſe back, to weild the 
Lance, to run at the Ring, to flouriſh at a 
Tournament, to fall at the feet of a Miſtreſs, 
and attain ſuch accompliſhments as inured their 
Bodies to bear che fatigues of a Campaign. The 
rules. of Tactics, of Incampments, of Strata- 
gems, or Fortifications, were but little minded 
by any. 


On the Decline of Chuvalry. 


1 CANNOF conclude theſe few Pages with- 
out inſerting Mr. Burke's animated lamentation 
on the decline on Chivalry, beginning with the 
exclamation But the age of Chivalry is gone. 
— That of Sophiſters, CEconomiſts, and Calcu- 
lators, has ſucceeded ; and the glory of Europe 
z extinguiſhed for ever. Never, never more, 


ſhall 
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| obedience, 
which kept alive, even in ſervitude itſelf, the 


E 8 7 
ſhall we behold that generous Loyalty to rank 
and ſex, that proud ſubmiſſion, that dignified 
that ſubordination of the Heart, 


ſpirit of an exalted Freedom. The unbought 
grace of Life, the cheap defence of Nations, the 
nurſe of Manly Sentiment and Heroic Enter- 


prize is gone! It is gone, that ſenſibility of 


of Principle, that chaſtity of Honour, which 


felt a ſtain like a Wound, which inſpired Cou- 


rage whilſt it mitigated Ferocity, which enno- 
bled whatever it touched, and under which Vice 
itſelf loſt half its evil, by loſing all its groſſneſs. 

This mixed ſyſtem of opinion and ſentiment 


had its origin in the Ancient Chivalry; and the 


principle, though varied in its appearance by 
the varying ſtate of human affairs, ſubſiſted and 
influenced through a long ſucceſſion of genera- 


tions, even to the time we live in. If it ſhould 


ever be totally extinguiſhed, the loſs I fear will 
be great. It is this which has given its charac- 
ter to modern Europe. It is this which has 
diſtinguiſhed it under all its forms of Govern- 
ment, and diſtinguiſhed it to its advantage, from 
the States of Aſia, and poſſibly from thoſe States 
which flouriſhed in the moſt brilliant periods of 
the antique world. It was this, which, without 
confounding Ranks, had produced a noble 
Equality, and handed it down through all the 
N gradations 
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"TY 
138 of ſocial Life. It was this opinion 
which mitigated Kings into Companions, and 
raiſed private Men to be fellows with Kings. 
Without force, or oppoſition, it ſubdued the 
fierceneſs of pride and power; it obliged Sove- 
reigns to ſubmit to the ſoft collar of ſocial eſteem, 
compelled ſtern authority to ſubmit to elegance, 
and gave a domination vanquiſher of Laws, to 
be ſubdued by Manners. 
But now all is to be changed. All the plea- 
ſing illuſions, which made power gentle, and 
obedience liberal, which harmonized the diffe- 
rent ſhades of Life, and which, by a bland aſſi- 
milation, incorporated into Politics the ſenti- 
ments which beautify and ſoften private Society, 
are to be diſſolved by this new conquering em- 
pire of light and reaſon. All the decent drapery 
of Life is to be rudely torn off. All the ſuper- 
added ideas, furniſhed from the wardrobe of a 
moral imagination, which the heart owns, and 
the underſtanding ratifies, as neceſſary to cover 
the defects of our naked ſhivering Nacure, and 
to raiſe it to dignity in our own eſtimation, are 
to be exploded as a ridiculous, abſurd, and 
antiquated Faſhion. 


FINIS. 
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